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I.—Fonztex Poxrzros, 


Tus Bangabdst, of the 17th November, makes the following observa- 
. a tions on the history of the Tibet war as it has 
The F Press Commissioner on the been described by the Press Commissioner :-— 
congas The Press Commissioner says :—* More 
than three years ago the question of our. relations with Tibet, and the 
advantages to be expected from establishing commercial intercourse 
with the country, were pressed on the consideration of the Indian Govern- 
ment. As it would have been impolitic to proceed in the matter without 
first securing the assent.of the Chinese, it was recommended, as a prelimi- 
nary measure, that an officer from India should be sent to Pekin. The 
Home authorities decided on deputing Mr. Colman Macaulay, who was at 
the time on leave in England, to arrange matters at Pekin.” : 
This makes it perfectly clear that the British Government took up the 
Tibet question at the instigation of British merchants. 

{he Press Commissioner next says :—‘ While the necessary preparations 
were in train, rumours reached the Government of India that the Tibetans, 
who from the beginning had not received with favour the idea ot a Mission 
visiting their country, were preparing to oppose its progress. In July 


1886 a party of about 300. Tibetans crossed their frontier and constructed 


a fort at Lingtu, a place upon the Darjeeling-Tibet road within Sikkim 
territory.” Here is the most debateable point. For it is greatly to be 


doubted whether Lingtu is ‘within Sikkim or within Tibetan territory. 


Firmly believing that Lingtu is on the border of their own country, the 
Tibetans, with perfect, justice, stationed a force at that place to oppose the 
progress of the British Mission. And God alone knows what right the British 
Government had to oust them from that position. 


The Press Commissioner then goes on :—* Apparently alarmed at the 


hostile feeling evoked, the Chinese Government now earnestly requested 
that the Mission should be countermanded. As the advantages to be gained 
from a further advance seemed doubtful, while China had shown a friendly 
spirit in other quarters, Her Majesty’s Government decided that the Mission 
should not 
of the popular feeling in Tibet, the abandonment of the project, when 
known, would restore things to their former condition.” 

This decision of the British Government was good. The Tibetans had 
made no aggression upon British territory and given no offence to the British 
Government. Why then was the subsequent war against them made? The 
Press Commissioner gives the following answer :—“ This hope, however, was 
disappointed, for instead of withdrawing the garrison from Lingtu, the 
Tibetans continued to strengthen their posttion there, and to interfere with 
traders passing into Tibet. They were a menace anc a source of irritation 


and unrest to the peaceful people of Sikkim, and even to those within our 


own border in the Darjeeling district.” But the Tibetans knew well 
the evil designs of the Indian Government against their country, and that. 
is why they kept troops at Lingtu even after the withdrawal of the British 


Mission. Nor can it be said of them that'they pursued the English or even ° 


touched the hair of a single soul in Sikkim or Darjeeling. As to inter- 
fering with the traders passing into Tibet, surely Tibetans were at liberty to 


deal as they liked with traders.coming to their own country. It is extremely 
likely, too, that they considered it necessary to stop such traders, because 


they knew too well that it was the large earnings of these foreign traders in 
their country that had excited the cupidity of the Anglo-Indian merchante, 


The real fact is that the English Government had at this time 
abandoned all idea of sending a Mission to Tibet because the advan- 


tages to be gained by sending such a Mission seemed to it doubtful, 
and also because it saw that China was friendly to it everywhere. 


proceed. it was then hoped that whatever might be the cause 


 ‘Banaazast, 
Nov. 17th, 1888. 
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But the persistent instigation. of the: Deitis} merchants, and a oye 
of money, which is so marked a characteristic of the English people 
led: Dufferin to alter this: decision ‘in ‘spite’ of the strong: pro. 
testa .of the Vernacular Press. As for the plea that war with Tibet 
became necessary because the Tibetan troops at Lingtu were » 
menace and source of irritation to the peaceful inhabitants of Sikkim and 
jeeling, who that has‘seen the Bnglish Government looking: calmly:on, 
while, hundreds of thousands of ite subjeets are’ dying of starvation, will’ 
believe, that. the: spectacle of a mere handfal of° mén: in Sikkim and 
Darjeeling, suffering a little annoyance, moved it so deeply as to’ plunge it 
into acostly warP : Gra 
‘The Press Commissioner says :—“ Sikkim is an Indian Feudatory: State: 
under the protection of the British Government, and bound by a treaty of 
1861 not to allow any foreign power to send troops into itsterritory: It was 
therefore clearly impossible to acquiesce in’ the occupation of  Lingtu, but 
in order to avoid a collision with the Tibetans, the Government of India at 
first contented itself with notifying to the Maharajah of Sikkim the abandon- 
ment of the Mission, pointing out to him his apparent violation ef tle treaty; 
and requiring him: to insist:on the withdrawal of the Pibetan force beyond the 
Sikkim jurisdiction, But neither this communication nor the subsequent 
stopping of the Maharajah’s allowance produced avy effect. The Sikkim 
Maharajah, who is the son of a Tibetan: mother and has long been under 
Tibetan influence, remained at Chumbi in Tibet, in opposition to treaty stipu- 
lations, and disregarded all invitation to return.” Enraged at this-defiant atti- 
tude of the Tibetans, the English Government turned round in anger upon the 
Maharajah of Sikkim because he had gone: to Tibet to see his maternal uncle. 
But what could: that poor man do? Was it at all likely: that: the turbulent: 
Tibetans, who do not fear even Englishmen, should listen to the admoni- 
tions of a weak prince like the Maharajah of Sikkim? This is how the 
Press Commissioner justifies the action of Government in this matter :-—* It 
would have: been easy to have turned the Tibetan garrison out of Lingtu at 
the onset, but the Government of Endia desired to do nothing which - éould 
be construed as an attempt to force a passage into Tibet, and they’ acted in 
this matter with the greatest caution. Steps were taken both atPekin and on 
the frontier itself to induce the garrison to retire peacefully, and it was 
not until the end of the last year, after the Tibetans had been in Sikkim 
for over 18 months, and it had been cleariy shown that the influence of the 
Chinese Government was insufficient to bring about their peaceful with- 
drawal, that the Government of India decided to take the matter: into their 
own hand.” eM nds Pee eens 
The Press Commissioner next says that the goodness and forbearance of 
Government did not end here. “<A letter of warning was then ‘written to the 
officer in command of the Tibetan troops, saying that, unless he evacuated his 
positionb efore the Loths March, he would be expelled'by force. This-letter was 
returned. The letter wa then forwarded to the Tibetan frontier officers by 
another route, but it was not answered, In February 1888 another effort was 
made to avert hostilities by writing direct to the Dalai Lama. ‘He was 
‘told that, unless: his troops retired from Lingtu they: would be compelled to dé 
so. The Dalai Lama was assured that if force had to be employed for this 
purpose, the British Government had no intention, unless further provoked: 
e of sending troops.into Tibet, or of pressing on the Tibetan Government any 
trade convention which they did not wish to-accept. No answer was received 
and.the Tibetans remained in occupation of the road. Tne Government was 
at last compelled to move against them.” The Press Commissiiner then 
gives a short history of the Tibet war, He says:—‘ On the 28rd May they 
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stacked our: troops ‘at Gnatong, but were repulsed with: loss, and re- 
treated: acroes:the: border. ‘Phe! Government:of India took advantage of this 
opportunity to send another letter ¢ ing their anxiety to avoid extreme 
measures. “Lhis; attempt. failed. No: answer was:sent,, but the letter was 
returoed to the Rajah of Sikkim, who informed the Government:that it ‘was 


not, the Tibetan custom. te receive letters.” . 
Ty is: clear from all- thisithat: the Tibetans were unwilling to establish 
any. relations with the British Government, and: that it; was the British: 
Government; that. was notwithstanding determined upon their ‘entering into: 
such relationship with it, oH Bost 7a : te ) ) Ay 
The Press Commissioner says that the Tibetans concentrated 10,000 
men and threatened to attack Sikkim, that thereupon General ‘Graham 
advanced to: the Tibetan: town of Ohumbi and occupied it, and that after that 
the British troops: returned to their encampment. It is stated that: Mr. 
Paul, the, Politiesk Officer attached to General Graham’s troaps,. tried to 
conclude a.treaty with the assistance of the Ohinese Resident: at Lhassa, 
and.the Press Commissioner hopes: that with the ‘aid of the Chinese, the 
difficulties;of the position may be overcome, and that: the Tibetans: may be 
induced ta abstain from further acts of aggression, if not to consent: to: the 
opening of friendly intercourse between the: two countries.” hh 
Aj} this shows that the Hnglish, and.not the Tibetans; were the aggressors 
in this war. And yet Government: is: throwing all blame on the Tibetans. | 
The: Press: Commissioner is found making the following statement :— 
“But even then the Dalai Lama was: assured that, if force had to:be em- 
ployed: for this. purpose, the Brilish. Government had no intention, unless 
further provoked, of sending troops into Tibet, or of pressing on the. Tibetan 
Government. any trade convention which they donot wish to accept.” . 
But. this is inconsistent: with the statements made in. the following letter 
of the Adjutant-General, Major Hillis, to: His: Excellency the Viceroy :—~!* His 
(General Graham’s) orders, were. to, move when the weather permitted, to expel 
the enemy from; the Sikkim State, and.to inflict exemplary punishment on 
them. He was at liberty to cross the, passes. into Tibet, and to follow the 
enemy as, fag as might.be necessary to. effect. the. abova object, bearing in 
mind that it was not. desired to occupy, Tibet, and, that the force was to return 
to Sikkim as soon; as the defeat of the enemy: had been completed.” 
No one who knowa that. the English Government. rejected the offer of 
mediation made. by the, Deb Raj. of, Bhutan. can believe. that it sincerely 
desires peace. io eae 
And it, is yet too early for Government to. flatter. itself with the idea 
that it has vanquished.the Tibetans.. I¢ flattered: itself in this very wa 
when Theebaw was. imprisoned, But the, Burmese war is not yet, ende 
And who knows how long, this; Tibet war, will last? Already Government 
has spent upon. this. unrighteous. war a.crore.and.a. half of rupees—a sum 
with which the lives of, many, starving Jndians could. haya heen saved. 


II.—Hous Apuristeation: 
@—Police, 


2, A correspondent of, the Burdwan : Sanjivant,, of: the 18th Noveme soapess saxrvam, 2 i 


__.__, bers. Gopal. ¢ 
some constables of the Bankipore ny inhabitant, of. Rankini; Mahula, in the 


.... distri¢t of. Burdwan, says.that, while he was _ 
on pilgrimage with his, family, ;he, halted ar. Bankiporean.the Llth of Kartik, — 
and was that very night set upon, by, three saggy who attempted 


to forcibly rob him of, the purse he had’ with 


Ps ‘ 


im.. Their attempt, however, 


failed, in consequence of. the timely arrival of* his owm men to his‘help. 


The name ofqne of’ tlie constables is Ramdayal Singh. The 


wishes thatthe matter should’ be brought to thie notice of the authorities. | 


al. Chunder Chatterjee by name, and. Nov. 10h, 1888, 


fart 


Puasa Banpau, 
Nov. 16th, 1888. 


BANGABASI, 
Nov. 17th, 1888. 


Sansrvany, 
Nov. 17th 1888, 
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The Prajd Bandhu, ofthe: 16th November, ' says that no other 
ait : anes —  «.' department of the public administration an 
Police reform = > «4 11 in such frequent contact: with the people ag 
the police. Indeed, popular contentment or dissatisfaction is: often - cansed 
by the manoer in which the police conducts itself towards the people, 
But although the police under the British Government has become notori- 
ously: oppressive, and although the fact has been repeatedly brought to the 
notice of the rulers, it is to be regretted that no steps have yet been taken 
to improve its character. Government will doubtless some day perceive 
what unpopularity it has incurred by its attitude of passive encouragement 
of the police. ne 

The writer ‘is glad that the subject of police oppression received the: 
attention of the Provincial Conference at Calcutta, and he fully approves the 
suggestions for police reform made by that body. There can be no doubt 
that, if a proportion of the appointments to District Superintendentships 
and Assistant Superintendentships is allotted to Deputy Magistrates, and- if 
increased pay is fixed for Sub-Inspectors and head-constables, the admission 
into the police service 6 natives of education and respectability will be 
greatly facilitated. It. is to be hoped that the wise Sir Steuart Bayley will 
direct his attention to this subject. , 

4. The Samaya, of the 16th November, says that some educated 
Mussulmans who called the speakers at the 
recent anti-Congress meeting at Dacca liars, 
were assaulted by the conveners of the meeting. The police aided the 
enemies of the Congress by forcibly driving out these opposers of the 
meeting. eat : 

B A correspondent of - — of Hs r oe er reports 

cnurder in the district of +0 following cases of theft and murder com- 
--Ramptenenarlere decanter ee Pea PME ersten ty 


‘ 


_ The anti-Congress meeting at Daccs. 


(1) Fala, a Mahomedan widow of Bhagjan, a village ‘situated 
within the jurisdiction of the Kalia Chauk thana of the 
Maldah district, one night suddenly disappeared. - Her 
step-sons reported the matter to the police. Four or ‘five 
days afterwards Falu’s dead body was found in a tank 
two miles off. The Sub-Inspector and the head-constable, 
who came to investigate the case, sent the dead body for 
medical examination; hut. they have not yet succeeded 
in tracing the murderer. Neate Sitka 
(2) Last year Purbi, a Mahomedan widow of Binodepore, a village 
situated within the jurisdiction of the Shibgunge thana ‘of 
the Maldah district, suddenly disappeared. An anonymous 
letter was sent to the police stating that she had been 
murdered by her relatives. The police came and instituted 
: inquiries, but could make no discovery. ese 
(3) Several cases of theft were reported to the Shibgunge police. 
But the police have not succeeded in tracing the thieves. 
Whenever a theft is reported to the police, the police 
officers come and press the owner of the house ‘in ‘which 
theft is committed to find out the thief himself. This 
deters many people from reporting cases of theft to the 
police. Government is therefore requested to depute a 
_ competent officer to make inquiries, so that the offenders 
may be brought to justice. a eee 
6. The Sanjtvani, of the 17th November, says that, though. bribery: 


mee OO except in the form of taking dalés or present4y; 


ea = &§3 cy = 


amongst judicial officers has come to an ead,’ 


te 
— 


—-~_— a a 28 68 toa tetfOo «ai 
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it prevails as largely as ever among the Odurt amla. Nothing can, in fact, 
be done in-the. courts except by. bribing the amla. And the amount of 
money which people have to part with in this way for bribing the amla is 
nearly four times the amount which they ‘have to pay in taxes, It is clear, 
therefore, that the burden of the taxes would not be felt to be eo painful as 
it is at present if bribery in courts were rendered impossible. . The man 
who will‘be-able. to.put down bribery in the Courts: of justice will be the 
greatest benefactor of the people of this country. It: will be difficult for 
Bengal to get a good ruler like-Sir Steuart Bayley with a Secretary like 
Mr. Edgar; and if the evil of ‘bribery is not. removed during Sir Steuart’s 
administration, it will take the country a very long time indeed to get rid of 
the evil. If it be considered practicable to check bribery by increasing the 
pay of the amla, by all means let their pay he at once increased. And if 
want of money prevents Government from so doing, let. it: compel its amla 
to live virtuous lives with few or no ‘incentives to corruption. 


 %, The Som Prakdsh, of the 19th November, says that the Sherista- 
ee | dar of SBancoorah publicly watched the 
: | defamation case against this paper in the 
Court of the Deputy Magistrate of Bancoorah on behalf of ' his nephew 
Amulyaratan. But being a Government servant, and also a witness in the 
case, it was-highly improper for him to doso. The Deputy Magistrate 
himself seems to be afraid of the Sheristadar. Otherwise he would not have 
allowed him to do such an improper thing. There is another curious 
circumstance connected with this case. The ‘case was against Baboo 


The Sheristadar of Bancoorah. 


Kailash Chandra. Vidyabhushan, publisher of the Som Prakdsh. It was 
pointed out to the Depaty Magistrate that Uday Charan Pal, and not Kailash 
Chandra Vidyabhusan, was the publisher of the paper, and a copy of the 
paper which. bears the names of the printer and publisher was shown to him 
in order that he might satisfy himself on the point. Still he postponed the 


case for three weeks on the complainant’s petition tothe effect that he would 
prove by a copy of the declaration made by the printer of the Som Prakash 
that Kailash Chandra Vidyabhusan was the: publisher of that paper. Before 
he obtained. his present post, the Sheristadar was a head-clerk at Shahabad 
on a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem. When he accepted his present post 
ona salary of Rs, 70 per mensem, he had no right to claim a salary of 
Rs. 100 on the ground of his having drawn Rs. 100 a month before. But 
during the absence of the Magistrate, he got the Joint-Magistrate to 
recommend an increase of his aalary from Rs. 70 to Re. 100. This recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Commissioner. But this decision of the 
Commissioner was contrary to an order of Government,. which had fixed 
the salary of an acting sheristadar of the Court at Rs. 70 and that of a 
permanent sheristadar at Rs. 100. The Sheristadar suppressed this order 
of Government, and while officiating in that capacity drew a salary of 
Rs. 100 by showing the Accountant-General only the order of the Commis- 
sioner. He also purchased a mouzah in the name of his nephew Amulyaratan, 
and got into trouble by instituting a case in connection with it. But. the 
Magistrate kindly permitted-him to withdraw the case.. After this he held 
the property Jenamt. He has also taken Contracts. in the name of his. 
nephew Amulyaratan for the supply of 4holas (tiles) to a ward's estate of 
Bancoorah. The editor has léarnt on enquiry that ‘the majority of the 
people of Bancoorah are dissatisfied with the Sheristadar, and are only 
prevented by fear from saying anything against him. The Magistrate of 
Bancoorah is requested to enquire into the truth of these allegations, and 
both the Magistrate and the Government are asked to put a stop to the 
illegal proceedings of the Sheristadar. ici at ee Bee 
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ls 7 , Ms oe , ie aia : a {eo} —daila, (en aay 2 eee , : ye 
woe cit ar g,. ‘fhe SeniioaxS, of the 1 No , 
cece hes, sage fat mortality tp, jails ought ct a 
. tr the following vemos, Way low = odin dy, f 

: (1)... Mortality is very. young. an very persons, 
") Bat the mates far nih very young mor very . 

persons. 
Regular habits prolong life. Well, according to j regula 
() ait a... have regular hours fa. sper 


, rest, &. 

: ’ - (8). Prisoners:s from disense are released before the eXpira. 

| 3 b tion of their terms of imprisonment. So the aumber of 

sick convicta dying in jails is not large. yy eggeat of 

provinces of India, such as Madras and the North-Western 

Provinces, jail mortality is actually very low. But jail — ° 
i is very high in Lower Burne, m and nd Orata 


And what may the cause of this. be if it be not gross irregularity 6 
management of the jails in those provinces. In order to vodune il we ‘ail mo ra , 
Government, is trying to improve the sanitary condition of the jails § 
the difficulty in the way of reducing jail mortality will exist so long as 
honest men will. not. be appo inted as jailors, and so long as Pasion Bre E 
men will not be appointed visitors of jails. Good rules alone willdo nothin ng, 
For they are many in number that make their living out of the convicts 8 


coarse and. humble fare. 


(d)— Education. 
Dacca PRakase, 9. The Dacca Prakash, of the 18th Nevishe. hes heard Adtits t 
Nov. 18th, 1888. Tor pector of Schools, Eastern Circle, has 


& Sls fae Se" oe appointed a Committee for the selection : 
— eS for that circle, consis 
Baboos Sashi Bhushan Dutt,: Rajkumar Sen, Kali Prasanna Bhatinien 
and Pandit Prasanna Chandra 2 the Dacca College, Baboo Jagat Bandhu 
Laha and Pandit Durgacharan Banerjee of the Dacca Normal School, and 
Baboo Kunja Ls! Nag of the Jaggannath College. This must be goed 
news if true. The men selected for the Committee are also good men’; 
but the Committee will be imperfect without Baboos Kali Pragating Groat 
and Nabin Chandra Sen. de | re 


(e)\—Local ‘Self-Government and' Municipal Administration. Heer) 


anne 10. A correspondent of the Bangabdst, of the 17th November, com: 
Nov. 17th, 1888. hain . i plains of the: want of g Gee aay! fh Gi agar 
at Gangarampore sor a village in Age: 
Teeter pore district. The people of the village 
submitted a petition to the authorities praying for the constructian of good 
roads, but nothing has; been done as yet. The Gonernnety 0 re 
requested to remove their grievance. | 


(9)—Railways. and communications including canals.and seripatfon: 


get a 11. The Burdwon Sanjivant, of the 18th November, thanks the 
ee eee Mapistrate of Burdwan: for having allowed 
soe, coew Somme 2 — the” water of the Eden Canal to.be-used for 

wr , agricultural. purposes. The use i the ands 


water has greatly benefited sgricultural operations. op fecal 


eee eee ee ee ee ae ee eee, ee eS ee eK eS lL | _ eo | ee 


( Wo) 


12. "The Banjioant, of ‘veal ‘1%th vf nd ag 25 Mr. Toynhee, the 
Sgisttate 0 00 gs 40OF TeCOMMeEnAd 
i of water from the Bien Government the free capes of water fr Le 
the Eden Canal to the cultivators of .thé 
flooghly and thondwne districts, and expresses the hope that - e Adenténante 
Governor will accept this _ redommendaiion, 


(4)—General. 


18, ‘Te Derussttout, of the 10th teceiiinee 4 is sorry that Mr. 

-. Antir Ali has not been appointed a Judge of | 

Dr. ee Da Dasa dudes the Osleatta High Court, and says that the 

+ appointment of Dr. Guru’ Das Banerji has 

only increased the vanity of the Hindes. 

14. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 18th Noverib er, is glad that 

Dr. Gurn Das has been appointed to 4 Judges 

Suter Native Fudge of the High ship in the Oalentte High Court, Dr: Gure 

: ‘Das is no doubt 4 fifman for the post: Bat 

it is not true that there was not ariong the pleaders of the High ‘Court a 

fitter man than Dr. Gara Das for the “vadaint edge Thete are: few: 

pleaders who can compare with Baboo Mahesh Chandra: Ohowdhury id légal 

knowledge, éxperience, and learning. The writer would have been more 
glad if Baboo Mahesh Chandra had been raised to the Bench. ° 


15; The Sakachar, of thé 14th Noveriber, fears that the English: 


ae ie Government will do nothing fo rémove the 
ee exchange difficulty. Lord Herschel, ove of 
the Members of the Currency Commission, has said that England is not bound 
to make any sacrifice for her Indian dependency. Wher poor Endia has, at 
great sacrifice of her own interests, acquieseed in the abolition of ‘thi 
import duties on Baglish goods, and submits to the heavy duty levied in 
Eagland on her own dives t Grticles, tea, coffee atd-cloth, ought wot or 
Ragland to make’ a little sacrifice for the benefit of her poor dependen 7 BS 
It is to be hoped that the Oubinet will uot be so cracl as’ Lord Herschel 
appears to be, and that it will accept the recommendation of the Commission 
for the abolition of the duty on: Indian silver plates. And as the Indian 
Government is at liberty to do what'is proper in this' matter, if ought to’ levy 
i duty of 80 per cent::on all silver sent to the Mint.: America, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain and Italy arein favour of a bi-metallic currency, 
Germany will have to join them if they adopt that currency. So, it sedis 
the selfishness of England is now the: only obstacle in the way of the 
adoption of that éurtéticy. Opinion is' divided on the atieetiod of the’ 
introduction of # bi-metallic cutten into India. Sone éeoniottists urge 


that if a biemetallic curreticy is introduced into India, thé Fndian' will oon- 
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vert the gold coin into ornaments and thereby diminish - itd cirtulation,' 


This may be true. But is it not nevertheless afact that the old Moghul’ 


Fapetors had both gold sad’ silver coins of which’ the Endians still’ pos mee 


tg number? The time has: arrived for introducing a “mel 
into India, and Government should have the good sense to sont it 
16. The Surabhi and Patdkd, of the 15th N orecaber, says that man, 
ai Se a ae thanking Lord pointing. 
my in te ood Se High Dr. Guduras Banerji as a Tudg udge of the Enea 
—  ° High Court, and ate ap) landing His L 
impartiality in this connection. — ‘But the writer Has ke nt: 


contemporaries that Lord Dufferin endeavoured to obtain the du he hip 


for a Mahomedan gentleman. 
true. 


4 . - ’ " : ; ; ** . ; <7 * +: . 4 rh a 7 
- by ae ‘ la ges Se Ry le a - ny capt ears a OF Pe hat | oe 
es water Yao h 2 SNe A een gon Raa We te Rec act ae Kae 
SANE bok Biers PKC or ea a he nal aah UE PaaS EHO ie yah tS 
hy eats BUN Pye aie he Oe Be ae SORT bees ee oe 
INI SAREE OE DIT ee GRAS oe oO ERS iS * 
' Sa A oho AS = ree 3 MAA eRe ES + 
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* ‘Western Provinces, accusing Mr. Fanthome, the Assistant Magistrate of 


SaMaYa. 
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17. ‘Referring to the Government Resolution on the “condition of th 

| can Sei bn chan ot people, the Grambdsi, of the 15th November, 

Gepope ic 2 1 expresses its opinion that that Resolution 

does not embody the results of a a inquiry. The Resolution only states 
what has been Jeduced ‘from information furnished by- the police or 

stray villagers, and no reliance can be therefore placed upon it. It is tig 

writer’s belief that the condition of the people is daily becoming more ang 

more miserable, and that it has become the duty of Government to ascertain 

its real nature by means of an inquiry properly so called. 

18. The Samaya, of the 16th November, says that a respectable 

; uae Mussulman named Inam Ali wrote a letter 

- Mr. Neale. : to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North 


Bareilly, of bribery. On the receipt of this letter, the Lieutenant-Governo; 
directed Mr. Neale, the Magistrate of Bareilly, to enquire into the matter, 
Mr. Neale went to investigate the matter. He bad Inam Ali, who was then 
severely ill, brought into bis presence, and in spite of the poor man’s entreaties 
to be excused for a short time, compelled him to give his evidence. Inam 
Ali swooned twice or thrice while giving evidence, and the next day 
died in hospital. There can be no doubt that Mr. Neale hastened the poor 
man’s death by compelling him to give evidence during illness, and though 
he may not be a murderer in the eye of the law, he is a murderer in the eye 
of all right-thinking men. His other proceedings in the course of that 
investigation were equally oppressive. ‘The witnesses were confined by the 
police in thanas a proceeding which greatly alarmed them, and thus prevent. 
ed them from telling the truth. It is hoped that Sir Auckland Colvin 
will appoint another officer to enquire into the charges brought against 
Mr. Fanthome, and, as requested by Captain Hearsey and other Bareilly 
memorialists, appoint a Commission to enquire into Mr. Neale’s proceedings 
in connection with his investigation. _ ‘ | 
19. The same paper says that the reduction of Provincial expen- 
Reduction of Provincial expendi. diture demanded by the Viceroy will result in 
ture. great mischief. In Bengal, at least, no such 
reduction can be made without producing great harm. Already the Bengal 
Government is unable, on account of want of funds, to take up the 
construction of new works of public utility, or to complete those which 


have been taken in hand,’ In order to enable the Bengal Government } 


to do all such work, it is necessary that the Bengal allotment should ‘be 
increased by 50 per cent. Does Lord Dufferin want that the schools 
should be abolished by the enhancement of school fees, and that, the hospitals 
should be jeopardised by demanding for them larger pecuniary support from 
the public? Ifso, where was the necessity of appointing a Sanitary Com: 
mission, or of issuing along sanitary resolution? The reduction of the 
Bengal allotment will make the construction of works of public utility in 
future impossible. It seems that the wily Lord Dufferin now desires. t 
shift the odium of imposing new taxes upon the Provincial Governments. 
There can be no doubt that the Provincial Governors will strongly protest 
against this proposal. Lord Dofferin should give up his mischievous idea. 
20. The same paper says that Government deserves thanke for 
rosecuting, in the Court. of the doint- 
agistrate of Alipore, the owner of 8 
coolie depdt at Beliaghata and two of his 
employés for having enticed away and wrongfully confined several persons. 
21. The Prajé Bandhu, of the 16th November, says that the Engli 


The cost of the Sikkim war, exchequer should in justice be called upon! 
ao pay at least a portion of the expenditure 
incurred in the Sikkim war, 


A prosecution against some coolie 
recruiters. 


It appears from the account of that wa 


=—_s* mH jt ate ot ©. 
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ublished by Government that it was made mainly for the purpose. of open-: 
ing up Tibet to British trade. And if the object of the war is gained, and 
the ‘Tibetans are defeated, English trade will flourish’ in Tibet and: 
Englishmen will grow rich. But what will India gain by the war that: she 
should be thus compelled’ to pay all- its expenses? But who: is ‘there to 
listen to this tale of India’s wrong and sorrow ? eS 

22. The Bangabést, of er pe November, oy that,’ in his reply: to 

PU Oe , the address presented to him by the Lahore 
oped easement acg Municipality, Lord Dufferin hes praised him- 
self and: his administration. His Excellency has said that the people of 
India will derive inestimable benefits from the Public Service Commission. 
The writer does not know what view the Punjabis. have taken of this 
assurance of ‘His Excellency ; but the people of Bengal are not so foolish as 
to be thrown into ecstacies by any assurance of this kind. It is very. 
much to be-doubted whether. the recommendations of the Commission will 
be accepted by the Home authorities. And even if they are accepted, the 
Indians will certainly derive no such blessing therefrom as can make them 
dance in joy. The English are a people who will not grant any rights to 
the people of this country unless and until they are absolutely compelled 

to do 80. 

Everybody sees that Government’s reckless expenditure in connection: 
with the frontier works and the general administration has made the people 
of India extremely miserable. ‘But His Excellency makes light of all this, 
and says that the defence expenditure of the Government of India is small 
compared with the defence expenditure of the great European nations. 
Well, the military expenditure of Russia, Germany and France is slightly 
larger than that of India. But if the revenues of those countries are 
compared with that of India, and if it is considered that Russia, Germany 
and France have an army of about 380 lakhs each to maintain whilst India 
has an army of only two lakhs, the extravagance of the military expenditure 
of the Government of India will at once become apparent. 

23. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the want of a 

: charitable dispensary at Ballabhpur, a village 

oct gharitable dispensary et Ballabh- ‘situated at a distance of 16 miles from 
Burdwan, Many cultivators of Ballabhpore 

and sixteen other neighbouring villages have died for want of medical aid. 
Government is therefore requested to re-establish the charitable dispensary 
which once existed in the village. bone 
The kucha road from Uchamal to Bamunahattala remains under water 
during the rainy season. All traffic has therefore to be stopped during 

that season. Government should make the road pucca. oS 


ra 


24. The Sanjivant, of the 17th November, says that Dr. Warden has 

. . — Clearly pointed out to the Excise Commission 

4 The cutesi) gyeteen and Dr. War- that, though country liquor is contaminated 
— With fase] oil, yet the methods of: purification 
adopted in the Sudder distilleries make. distillery liquor less. injurious to 
human health than that manufactured at the ovtstills. The outstill system 
should therefore be abolished on sanitary grounds. — ye EE STL 
Babu Abhaya Charan Das had different specimens of liquor distilled in 


different parts of the country, and all the:specimens were submitted to the 


Chemical Examiner for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is possible to . 


restrict the outturn of outstills by limiting the: capacities. of vats and 
stills. The result of Dr. Warden’s experiments shows that proof -spirits 
from two to six gallons can be manufactured from one maund of gur. Before 
limiting the capacities of stills, it is necessary to determine the quanti 
of proof spirit that can be manofactured: from one maund of gur. And 
the Board of Revenue, in’ 1887, fixed two gallons of proof spirit fro 
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a maund of mohwa and thra¢ gallons from a maund of gur, The Board fizea 
thia. standard for the: purpage of limiting the capacity of stills, and this 
standard ie still in force throughout the province, and outetill-holders have 
been granted licenses according to that standard. But the experiments made 
by Bahoo Abhaya Oharan Das and Dr. Warden show that a clever abiay, 
who has obtained a license for manufacturing 100 gallons of proof spiri; 
- month, and whose atills and vata have been limited in proportion to his 
ieanses granted according to the Board’s standard, can easily manufacture 
200 gallons of proof spirit every month. Again, the result of Dr. Warden’, 
experiments was not that more than six ‘gallons of proof spirit could ‘be. 
obtained from a maund of gur. The Doctor simply gave the regult- of his 
experiments with the samples of liquor which were sent to him, Seas 
All this considered, it becomes difficult to guess how Government. 
expects to diminish the sale of liquor by the adoption of a standard under: 
which outstill outturn cannot be definitely fixed. And it is therefore. 
a mystery to the writer why Government is still endeavouring to maintain the: 


nation. 
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little the: Government of India: understands. the duty which rests upon all 
rulers of men of looking first and foremost to the welfate of their subjects. 


It is.boped that ‘the Provincial Governments will not’submit to the — 


arrangement... : shee 
the Som Prakésh, of the 19th November, 


eS: A. correspondent of 


ee ee ae _ Additional Honorary Magistrates to the Santi- 
Bench has become indispensable. As there is not now a sufficient 
number of Magistrates on that Bench, cases are repeatedly postponed to the 
great inconvenience of the parties. The following persons are recommended 
for Honorary Magistratesbips :—Baboo Jasodanandan Pramanik, u.a, B.L., 
Baboo Ramjadu Mathur Durlav Khan, 8.u., Baboo Brajalal Maitra, Baboo 


Mohun Mukherjee, Baboo Hiralal Banerjea, Dr. Kunjabehari Saha; Baboo » 


Ramesvar Lahiri; Baboo Jogendra Kumar Gosami; Baboo ' Kartikchandra 
Raya, Munshi Helanuddin Ahmed, and Baboo Jogendro Kumar Pramanik. 
About 10,000 out of the 30,000 inhabitants of Santipore are Mussulmans, 
Still there is no Mussulman Honorary Magistrate at that place. Munsbi 
Helaouddin is thoroughly fit to be an Honorary Magistrate. | 


| IlI.—Lxetsiatrve. 
29. The Schachar, of the 14th November, while approving generally’ 
The Indian Railways Bill. of the Indian Railways Bill, makes the follow- 


ing suggestions for its improvement :— 
(1). It isa good provision that therailway authorities should pay 
| compensation tothe owner of the land upon which they 
enter, and which they thereby damage in any way. But 
the compensation, instead of being fixed according to Act 
X of 1870, should be fixed by the nearest Magistrate or 
- Munsif with the aid of two assessors, and in the case of 
disagreement between the assessors, an appeal should lie 
in the Court of the District Judge. 

(2). The provisions relating to fares for goods are fair. But 
the provision that a eer | Commission should have a 
High Court Judge on it will involve much cost. There is 
no reason why a District Judge or a competent pleader or 

‘Barrister should not be enough for this purpose. 
(8). The proyision about providing. means of communication 
} between passengers and guards is good. But a verandah 
‘on One side of each train as in American railways would 
be better, because it will enable passengers to pass from 
one carriage. to another and. guards to imspect carriages 
from time to time. — a apa bas 
The provision that female carriage should he attached to 
each train is‘ good. But the accommodation which such 
Se ‘carriave should have should also be fixed. mes ahaa d ee 
(5). A provision should be -mtroduced requiring the lighting a 
(6). - Phe male relative of any -female passenger should be allowed 
to travel in the female carriage if the other female passen- 
aes by whom. female ngers are robbed. Tha 
nothing is heard of this is because. females who are robbed 
‘do not like to carry their complaints to Court. The 


gible. There wv 


he. Sahin 


says that the appointment. of four’ or five - 


agree tothis. There are femalo thieves im railway 
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carriage, and eo no inconvenience will result: from proyia- 
ing it with a water-closet,.. ss 
The: intermediate carriage’ should’ not‘ be abolished.:' A ye 
few passengers travel in the first class, that class:should be 
abolished; and the present second class carriage should be 
» made’ ‘first class with a fare two-and-a-half times as much 
as that of the third class, and the present intermediate 
class should be made second: class witha fare one-and-a- 
half times as muchas that of the third clas, = | 
(8). The writer agrees with Mr. Scoble in thinking that if water- 
_ closets like those existing :at present ‘are provided in 
intermediate and third class carriages all railways will soon 
~ be covered over with filth. But that will not be the case 
if passengers are required not to use:those water-closets 
when the trains will be at the stations, if water-closets 
are not made with open bottoms, but are provided: with 
_ - pots or other receptacles for filth, and if arrangements are 
made for clearing water-closets: at every fourth or fifth 
station. As night-soil manure is purchased by up-country 
cultivators, the railway authorities can set up a Very pro- 
fitable business by converting night-soil into manuse. It is 
 * hoped that Mr.'Scoble will reconsider this matter. 
(9). Those who cause deaths by upsetting trains should be hanged, 
. Transportation for life will not be an adequate punishment 
) for such an offence. , | 
(10). The provision: that none should travel without a ticket is 
good. But it should be provided that in special cases, such 
as acase in which life or death depends upon a person’s 
travelling without delay, a passenger who arrives whena 
train is about to start should be allowed to travel without 
a ticket with the permission of the guard or station master. 
It should also be provided that a person should be able to 
give the remaining half of his return ticket to a relative. 
, This is done by ali who are not strictly conscientious, and 
there is no preventing the doing of this. 
(11). All carriages, and especially the lower class carriages, which are 
frequented by budmashes, should be well lighted. 


PasaBawnav, §§ 930,’ Referring to the rumoured appointment of Messrs; Lal Mohun 
oe i a eh oe Ghosh and N. N. Ghosh to the two vacant 
Vormnaien fon pena Soe seats in the Bengal Qouncil, the Prajd Bandhu, 

of the 16th November, says that the appointment of the former gentleman, 
who is a well known orator and lawyer, is certain to give public satisfaction; 
but the latter appointment is open to grave objection. All that is known 
about Mr. N. N. Ghosh is that he is a tolerably good English writer and 
is a teacher in a College, and also enjoys the patronage of Mr. Cotton and 

the two Kumars of the Sobhabazar Raj family. He is neither an orator nor 
a good debator ; but he thinks himself a genius, and is extremely hostile 
to native newspapers. The elevation of such a man to the Bengal Counail 
will not do any good to the country ; on the contrary, it is likely to injure it. 
Mr. Ghosh is not certainly fitter or abler than Dr. Rashbihari Ghosh, Babu 
Nilambar Mookerjee, Baboo Shishir Kumar Ghosh or Baboo Narendra Nath 

Sen. It is to be hoped that Government will yet reconsider the matter. - 

SaMATA, 31. The Samaya, of the 16th November, hopes that Baboo Rashbihari 
Nov. 16th, 1888. Ghosh will be appointed to the Bengal Coua- 
my Rane gag Ghosh and the i] in place of Justice Guru Das Banerje® 

Baboo Rashbihari fully deserves the honour. — 


e~ 
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32. The Navovibhdtar Sddbdrant, of the 19th November, says’ that Ssvarmmcas 
proper men for the Bengs! Council. a knowledge of the country should be the gov. isn, 1988 


chief qualification of a member of a Legisla- 
tive Council. But English-knowing Bengalis do.not care to know the real | 
sondition of the country. As for the natives who visit England, they know 
their own country less than even Englishmen do. So it is difficult to find 
s fit man for the Bengal Council. But afew such men may be found in 
the mofussil. : | 


The pleaders in the Mofussil Courts have to mix largely with the people, 
/ and they thus acquire an extensive knowledge of the country, They may 
therefore be expected to be the best men for the Bengal Council. The 
following mofussil pleaders may be recommended for memberships of the 
Bengal Council :—Baboo Taraprasanna Raya of Burdwan, Baboo Mritupjaya 
Raya of Krishnagore, and Baboo Ananda Mohan Raya of Dacca. Why not 
take mofussil pleaders once into the Council as an experimental measure ? 

If any zemindar is to be taken into the Council, a mofussil zemindar 
should be taken. Among zemindars the following may be recommended :— 
Baboo Surendranath Pal Chowdhury of Ranaghat, Baboo Prasanna Chandra 
Raya of Kurulgachi, Nuddea, and Rajah Sashisekhar Ray of Tahirpore. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE OROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


33. A correspondent of the Bangabdst, of the 17th November, says 
that the condition of the people of Palang, a 
| lo the people of Palang yijlagve in the Furreedpore district, has become 
in Furreedpore. ‘ ; ; 
very miserable on account of scarcity. The 
paddy plants in the fields have withered for want of rain. The 
people are wailing in distress. Paddy is selling at 24 or 25 seers per rupee, 
and rice at Rs, 3-12 and Rs. 4 per maund. Crime has considerably in- 
creased in the village. Thefts have been committed in the houses of Baboos 
Durga Mohon Roy and Nityananda Kundu. The thieves have carried off 
jewellery of the value of Rs. 700 or Rs. 800 from the house of the latter. 
The village chowkidars are inattentive to their work. The authorities 
should look to the matter. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


34, The Navavibhdkar Sadhdrani, of the 12th November, gives the 

The condition of Bengal under Bri. following description of the condition of 
tish rule. | Bengal under British rule :— 

The population of Bengal may: be roughly divided into six classes— 

zemindars, traders, lawyers, employés, cultivators and labourers. Among 

these the zemindars hold the highest position. But the zemindars, with a 


few solitary exceptions, are not now well off. One year’s failure of crops 


involves the majority of them in debt. a | 

The traders cannot be said to be badly off; but they are not well off 
in proportion to the development of trade. The number of large traders in 
Bengal is small, and though the wealth of the country is being increased 


by the extension of trade, much of that wealth is going out to foreign 


countries. ) aie a 
The class which has profited most under British rule is that of the 
lawyers or legal practitioners. acer TUNG Te re A 
There are two classes of ewployés—higher officers like judicial office 


* . 


ill-paid, they can hardly lay by anything after living in the rich style w 


and lower officers like clerks. ‘Though the former class of officers are not — 


English influence has brought into vogue. As for clerks on sm I sal r S, 


they enjoy little or no comfort. 
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in Bengal, save that of lawyers, is in a comfortable 


position. Tint 
‘avsvonen 90. The same paper says that, without apecifically denying theicharge 


I GE _ that Syed Ahmed:is opposing the Congress 
rae a eae Auckland Colvin has simply 
Bae ee ne stated in his letter on the\Congress that :it is 
impossible fora anan of the Syed’s veracity to tell .a lie. But-a-plainand 

explicit denial of the charge would have ‘been more satisfactory. 

In ‘his letter to Mr. Hume, Sir Auckland Colvin has expressed his 
bitterest dislike of the Congress.. And Sir Auckland dislikes the Congres 
because the Congress does not sing the praise of the officials. And 
Sir Auckland is angty with the Congress ‘because the Congress bas not duly 
recognised 'the many great benefits which*:British rule has conferred upon 
India. But there is nota single member ‘of the Congress ‘that does not 
recognise these great benefits and acknowledge them when necessary. Bu, 
Sir Auckland forgets thatiit ‘is the ‘business of theiCongress not ‘to’ praise the 
officials or to extol the Government, but to point :out the defects in the 
administration of the country. Sir Auckland should know that ‘the liberty 
which the Indian enjoys in the matter of-criticising ‘the :measures ‘of (Govern: 
ment.is one of the chief iglories of British rule:in this country. And would 
Sir Auckland deprive British rule ia India of ‘that:glory F TIE 

Sir. Auckland says that the English Government’s|highest glory consists 
in its having taught Indians for the first time “ that:the:end and aim‘of ‘rule 
is the welfare of the people and not the personal aggrandisement of the 
Sovereign.” If India had been:always)governed’on this high principle, she 
would have had few sorrows. Butshe has been not only not governed on this 
principle; she:has ‘not been governed even ‘on “the prineiple-of the personal 
aggrandisement iof the Sovereign. Government, on .the :prinoiple -ofithe 
personal aggrandisement of the Sovereign, does far less injury than govert- 
ment: on >the principle of the personal aggrandisement of the ‘whole dominant 
race. And it:is:tne cardinal!principle. of British rule in ‘India 'to secure: ‘the 
personal agerandisement:of. the whole English nation‘at‘the ‘expense: df'the 
Indian people. It ‘is ‘this principle ‘alone that can give'n ‘meaning ‘to the 
abolition of the import duties, to the monopoly oftsalt,'to the lerge-salaties of 
the English officials,:to the meintenance of Gooper’s Hill :Gollege, and to 
the reserving of all the,postsiin the oreign Department for dnglisimen. 
It is government. on.this principle that is-gradually impoverishing India. 

BurDwaW Sansivant, Wdiewambdit euld the Oe | 36. The Burdwan Sanjriant, G cone (13th 
Nov, 16th, 1888, re 9 mbngrest move: ‘November, has the following on the »eubje 
of the Congressmovemente- = 

From the very commencement of the Congress ‘movement “Gettatt 
Anglo-Indian writers bave:been writing against it. And eitherthréugh, thei 
encouragement or from other causes, Sir'Syed Ahmed-of Aliguth haw seb apt 
counter-movement with the object of thwarting‘ the! Con gress. But! inasmact 
as both Sir Syed:and:the Congressists have the ‘good of ‘India “at ‘heat, tht 
movement set up by: him . is destined, in the course of time, to’ Become 
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anited with the Dangregs movement. ‘For when Sir Syed’s' party’ will see 
shat the best way Of furthering. the interests of Lndia lies in the upited 
gotion of all her peaple, they will give up their ‘present attitude of hostilit 
to the Congress, and make common cause with ‘ite leaders. On the ‘other 
hand, if Sir Syed and his men ean convince the leaders of the Congress that 
more harm than good js likely to zeenlt from the discussion of such topics as 
are being discussed atthe meetings of the Congress, the leaders of the 
Congress will certainly own their gaistake and itry to correct it. In -this way, 
the differences.of the two hoetile parties will be settled, and ‘the parties them- 
selves will, be eventually amalgamated. or the objects-aimed at by the 
two parties being identical, they cannot Jong remain ‘hostile to each other. 

 As.for the Anglo-Indian editors who aré now aiding and encouraging 
Sir Syed in his anti-Congress agitation, the object'which they ‘have in ‘view 
is very different from what Sir Syed and his men are diming at. They 
are at heart the.enemigs of both dhe parties which ‘the Congress movement 
has called into existence, and they want to destroy them:both by setting them 
one againet another, heir real intention will ‘become clear directly Sir Syed 
and his party take any steps fio.do gaod to India, or'to ‘secure for ‘her people 
their just rights. Mor then they will throw off their masks and .do their 
best 40 break Sir Syed’s party. Dhese Anglo-Indian writers are the 
advocates of a class of .men whose interests are -not identical -with those 
ofthe Indians. Consequently, the moment the two sete of interests cone into 
collision, they ,will,-as a matter ofcourse, advocate the interests oftheir own 
clients. Thespeople.of India;sheuld:bear this:'in mind.) j= ~ | 

The Editor of the Pioneer ‘is one of the principal enemies:of the 

Congress. Hinding all-his past.efforts:to injure the ‘Congress unsuccessful, 
hehas now, adopted novel tactics against ‘it altogether. His new charge 
against the Oongress is that iit is spreading ‘sedition in the country. 


Whether he. bimself. believes this or-not is not ‘known, but'he asks’ Govern- 
ment to believe it. But he will find :to bis disappointmegt that Guvernment 
will not. give credence to.his false story. For certainly ‘the attempt of the 
Congressists to bring to jthe notice. cfiGovernmentin a‘humble-and respectful 
spirit.the wants.and ,grievances of the ;people ‘has nothing seditious in or 
about it. Their demands may vot ibe -reasonable, ‘and ‘their efforts to get 
what they.want.may.not be well directed, But:to:say, ‘therefore, ' that ‘they 
are attempting to spread sedition in the country, will besimply absurd. 

The writer hes;some plain truthsito:say about the ‘Gongress, And he 
would first say «whether or inot ithe Congress ‘movement is ‘hostile to 
Government. . ade Ue hae 


Government jis carried on either sby ithe -royal ‘power’ or’ ‘by ithe 
power of the: people,.or by both. Where ‘the ‘royal ‘power-and -the ‘powe 
of. the,people; corexiat, any. increase, of the one power ‘necessafily involves ‘: 
proportionate, decrease. ofthe other. Indiais governed sélely ‘by the royd 
power, the power,of the: peaple:heing‘here-almost nil. -If,' however, ‘in Indi 
the power of.the people. increases, that increase ‘will ‘andedbtedly mean a pro- 
portionate.degraase ef theroyal:power,.or,'in otherwords, ‘the \- power , 


the Government. - fad af ithe :attempt:to reduce or car ail > 
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which, was intended to be hostile to Government. But they must make 4 
serious error who should think on this account that the British Government 
in India must look upon the Congress as: a seditious movement. That the 
Congress is destined to give an extraordinary ‘development to the power of 
the people in India, and that in its encounter with that power Government 
will have to give up a portion of its own power, 18 a certainty which may be 
publicly avowed, But to suppose that Government will, therefore, look upon 
the Congress as its enemy will be to misunderstand the entire policy pur. 
sued by the British Government in this country. Can that Government, 
which has made laws for the purpose of initiating the peohie of this count 

in the art.of self-government, and which has promised tu make over to its 
people such admiaistrative power as they will be found fit to exercise, find 
matter for anxiety in this growth of popular powerin India? English. 
men know well that no country in the world can be permanently governed 
without the co-operation of its people. .And it is for this reason that th 

have been always anxious to give to the people their proper place in the 
hierarchy of government. When they came to India, they found the 
people absolutely without any power in the administration of the country, 
and they at once set about teaching them to exercise power, and the means 
they adopted for that purpose were education and a free press. And the 
Congress movement is the direct effect of these two influences. So, it is clear 
that if Government had looked upon the growth of popular power in this 
country with alarm, it would not have brought into existence the causes 
which have eventually produced it. Some think that, as one of the Congress 
catechisms contains a statement to the effect that the British administration 
in India has reduced the people of the country to mere skeletons, the Con- 
gress movement must appear to the Government in the light of a hostile 
movement, But those who think in this way apparently forget that 
for one statement of this kind made once a year in a- Congress catechism, 
innumerable statements far more objectionable than this are daily cir- 
culated by a number of native newspapers, and that it is Government 
itself which, with a full knowledge of that fact, facilitates, the circulation of 
these papers by reducing newspaper postage. They, therefore, who say that 
Government looks upon the Congress movement as one which is hostile to if, 


should give the subject more consideration than they have apparently given 
to it. 


The second plain word which the writer would say is that, although 
Lord Dufferin is the cause of the slight ill-feeling which has arisen between 
Hindus and Mussulmans, still there is nothing in this for which His Lord- 
ship should be blamed. On: the contrary, a consideration of this question 
from an Imperial point of view will only lead one to admire His Lordship’s 
farsightedness and intelligence in dealing as he has done with the Mussul- 
mans of India. It was the Mussulmans from whom the English wrested 
tne sceptre of India. That made the Mussulmans the natural enemies of — 
the English ; and so from the commencement of English rule in this country 
up to very recent times, the Mussulmans refused to exbibit that ready and 
hearty acquiescence in the change of political regime which the Hindus 
have shown. Now, an attitude of such sullenness as this towards the 
English Government on the part of a large and influential section of th 
Indian population could not but be calculated to produce grave political 
mischief to the English Empire in India. When Lord Dufferin came to 
India, he found tue Indian Mussulmans less sullen than before, and looking 
piteously up to the English Government for the bread that keeps - body 
and soul together. With his clear intelligence and insight, His Lordship at 
once understood that the situation had changed, and that the exact moment 
had arrived for attaching to the Empire by friendly ties those of whom it 18 


been so long feared that they would one day endanger its very existe 108. 
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fis Lordship therefore told the Mussulman that he would give him food 
toeat, and the Mussulman, to whom the mere mention of the name 
Boglishman bad been like the bite of a scorpion, at once began to say that 
“the English had made him happy and he bad nothing to say against the 
Boglish rule.” It was quite a metamorphosis, absolutely néedid in the 
interests, near and remote, of the English Empire in India, and testifying 
to wonderfal political insight, intelligence and farsightedness in him who 
has accomplished it. And there is in this wonderful metamorphosis— 
meaning as it does the removal of a serious menace to the safety of English 
power in Asia—matter for hearty congratulation for all classes of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects—Hindu, Mussulman, Christian, &c. Let no one 
entertain the fear that, as a result of this stroke of Lord Dufferin’s policy, 
the Mussulman will henceforward be pampered and the Hindu will be 
slighted. Numerically the Hindu is to the Mussulman as three is to one, 


and Hoglishmen will never be so stupid as to offend three for the purpose 
of conciliating one ! 


The third plain word which the writer would say has reference to the 
Mussulman opposition to the Congress. That opposition does not proceed 
from the Mussulman’s jealousy for the Hindu. It proceeds from the 
Mussulman’s belief that he will serve his own interest better by opposing 
the Congress than by supporting it. This, however, is an erroneous belief 
resting upon an erroneous estimate of the character of the Englishman, who 
will never, as the Mussulman fondly and weakly fancies, distribute his favours 
to any but the deserving and the meritorious. Ae 


87. The Sahachar, of the 14th November, says that Sir Auckland 
Colvin’s opposition to the Congress movement 


Sir Auckland Colvin on the National jg hased on what he considers to be the bad 


Congress. 


SaAHACHAR ~ 
Nov. 14th, 1888, 
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0! It. of them that. have, At come. the poll, ‘Jn, England, France 
pe the copntry ia divided intp circles for election purposes, and oh 
eeptatives are chosen at the most important plages. within those circles, 
But here in India delegates for the Congress have: been chisen in all impor. 
tant towns and villages, . The differenee ie very great-and significant, 

Phe Congress shold nevertheless. proceed mora gantiously and preface 
its publigations with the. praises of Government. . It should take for its 
motto the worda—“ Qantion and Patienge.”, 8 is 

The same paper says that a correspondent of the Indian Daily Now, 
“n Bey | : r Aire observed with perfect: truth. and justice 
ee that a man who, like Sir Byed Abmed, openly 
declares that he will disregard the Viceroy and the House of Commons, 
and lead the Mussulmans to battle, is nothing less than‘a rebel, Sir Syed 

Ahmed wants ta be the leader‘of all the Indian Mossulmans. A subject 

who wields such influence as the Syed seems bent on acquiring must in the 

end prove dangerous to Government, even though he may. be at first loyally 

inclined, Sir Syed Ahmed, who has the wild Afghan blood in his yeing, wants 

ta re-establish Mussylman ascendency in India, and the mere mention of 

the word Hindu therefpre throws him into a fury. But if. the Syed had 

heen well readin Indian history, he would have known that Mussulman 
ascendency in India wag coming to an, end when the Hoglish came here, 

and that it would have, after all, come to an end even if the English had 

not come in, Indeed, Sir Syed Ahmed has been made. too much of by 
Government, The Mussulmans are not so foolish as to fall into an Afghan. 

snare, Still an appeal in the name of religion, auch as the Syed is 

: making, is not a thing to be disregarded or trifled with. : 

sousm& Pane, = =€8=689, The Surabhi and Patdkd, of the 15th November, admite that a 
steers ge | perusal of the extracts from vernacular tracts 
al Grceuakland Colvin on the Nation. made by Sir Auckland Colvin in his letter on 
Aches ae | the National Congress is calculated to. sup- 
port the view of the Congress which Sir Auckland seeks to base there. 
on. But all impartial men, reading the tracts carefully and attentively 
from the beginning to the end, will see that it 1s not the object of 
their writers to kindle the flames of rebellion or to Wierd abuse or 
vilify the officers of Government, Indeed, the tracts evince deep eym- 
pathy with Koglish rule, and show not a trace of ill-will towards it, There - 
is no doubt that India is governed by the English upon y: principles, 
Still there is no denying that there are blots upon the English Government 
of India, and that there are under that Government officials who are given 
to oppressing the people. And the tracts in question simply make mention 
of a few of such blots and of a few of such officials. 

The chief reason why there are evils in the English Government of 
India in spite of its being such a well-ordered Government is. that the. great 
mass of the Indian people, in their ignorance, apathy and indolence, do 
nothing to remove them or to.get them removed. Government wauld gain 
by their protesting against these evils in a way which would he caloulate 
to lead to their removal. To explain to the great, body of the Indian people 
the imperfections of the, administration and thus to, interest them. ia the | 
healthy work of administrative improvement, is, therefore, the fundamenta: 
abject of the Congress, It is not the object of the Congress to sing the 
praises of the officers of Government, and Sir Auckland Colvin. has therefore 
no reason to be angry with the Congress if it does not doso, = 

Sir Auckland Colvin will not admit the Congress to hea Netéonal,Qone 
gress. The CQongress, says he, does not represent the sation, Well, tha 
is not a new objection of its kind. Whenever any movement, aiming: a& @¢ 
welfare of the people of India, and calculated to. affect the interest or 
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qortail the power of English cfficials or of any class or clasees of English- 
men, has cbeen net ; on: foot, it has been: the fashion to denounce it’ 
gg, 908 being @ national movement-—se being 'the movement of only a few 
English-knowiog Babus, who do not represent the great body of the people | 
ignorant of English, But it is difficult to’ understand what this distinction : 
that is sought to be made between the educated and the uneducated native 
really means. - In all:times and countries the educated lead and’ have led 
the uneducated, and there appeara to be no reason why the rule should not: 
hold good in India, It is.true that; numerically, ‘uneducated Indians are 
vastly in excese of educated ‘Indians. But it cannot be admitted that this 
small number of educated Indians are unable to represent this vastly larger 
number of uneducated. Indians. The distinction which Sir Auckland 
has made between educated and uneducated Indians is purely of his own 
imagining. Both the educated and uneducated: Indians live in the same 
country and-are ruled by -the same Government. | Both of them share 
equally the happinesa that springs from English rule, and both of them 
suffer equally the oppressions and the- inconveniences existing under that 
rule. And the only difference between them is that, whilst the uneducated 
Indian cannot make a right appraisement of his condition witha view of 
adopting means.or measures for its improvement, the educated Indian can 
and, as.a matter of fact, doca.do thie. And that is why the educated Indian 
bas come forward to render such kelp as he can to the uneducated Indian. 
The educated has done this fdr the uneducated in all times and countries. 
And it is really surprising to find that Sir Auckland Qolvin has forgotten 
this first and fundamental teaching of History. 
Sir Auckland says that itis only 25 years or so that the people of this 
country have been receiving political education. This is not true. Enro- 
pean politics is indeed new ta India. Butif Sir Auckland carefully reads 
Indian History he will find that the political art had received wonderful 
development even when the ancestors of the English people were wandering 
barbarians in the forests of Germany. And the Indian village system, ’ 
which still existg should tell him that life bas not yet passed completely out 
of Indian political institutions, And he ought to recognise and admit the 
fact that the political education of the Indian people has received a serious 
check since the English took out of their hands the administration of the 
country. oes ee ; 
This letter of Sir Auckland Oolvin, though worthless in itself, will. yet do 
the Congress much good. For it is a proof that the officials have their eyes: 
upon the proceedings of the National Congress, and that. it will have to en- 
counter danger atevery step if it does not do its work with the utmost caution. 
40. Referring to the loss of the Mongola, the same paper says that 87422! & Paraxs, 
| educated Bengalis, who now hardly find any “” 
Rduosted pilots forsteaniers, = employment, might be induced to take to the 
work of piloting steamers, and that with their superior intelligence they 
would make much better pilots than uneducated’ Mussulman: serangs, The 
question should be taken up by the proper authorities for consideration, ; 
41. The Samaya, of the 16th November, has learnt from a reliable _ Sss™, 
source that the ticket-seller of the unfor- 


a Nov. 16th, 1888. 
olen RO ee tunate. steamer Mongola sold so many 


250 tickets for the journey between Chandpal Ghat and the Botanical 


" 


Gardens, which: proved 80 fatal to that vessel, x * gentienian has: wri ven 
from Andul to say that there. is not'a single family at that place which | 
has not lost.a member:in that sad accident. be Ne Ee 


42, The Sanjlvant,of the 17th November, is: sorry to m 
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object of the Congress movement, and will only increase ill-feeling betwee, 


the two parties rendering all hope of future reconciliation between them 


x 


futile; - The friends of the ‘Congress movement ale bear in mind thay 


different people may with perfect honesty hold different views repargi 
the final lruh or cliches of that movement. But it is to be ranted 
that: the leaders of the Congress: are  unsparing| attacking those who do 
riot share their views.. By sd doing they will only lose the Sympathy of 
the public with that movement. For the people must natorally think that 
men so sadly wanting in liberality and generosity cannot be men who 
should: be their leaders and representatives. The public indeed expec; 
better of the leaders of the Congress party. Blinded by vanity, indiscretion 
and excess of confidence in their own strength, the leaders of that party 
are thus ruining their cause. : 

-. Mr.. Hume’s recent letters have greatly disappointed the writer. The 
hostile and objectionable tone of his letter has served to strengthen the 
opposition party and to increase the virulence of their replies. Mr. Hume 
talleves that the insignificant opposition party will never gain strength, 
But the fact is that they are daily gaining strength. Not only the 
Mahomedans of the North-Western Provinces, but the Mahomedans of 


other provinces are gradually joining Sir Syed Ahmed’s party. Mr. Hume's 
studied disregard of the strength of the opposition party will therefore. do 


more harm than good. | 

Mr. Hume is wrong in saying that the spirit of opposition is con- 
fined amongst a handful of men, and that Sir Syed Ahmed’s attempt to 
put down the Congress movement will not succeed, because the Mahomedans 
will not consent to follow the man who is in their eyes a pervert. Sir 
Auckland Colvin is equally wrong in saying that the general Indian popula- 
tion have no knowledge of the defects of British administration. 


Mr. Hume says that the opponents of the Congress movement never 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of the people of India. This is, in the 
firet place, untrue, and in the second place, the leaders of the opposition 
party can retort upon Mr. Hume that some of the leaders of the National 
Congress enjoyed no public recognition before the Congress made them 
known. 


43. The same paper says that a large number of birds are imported | 
by rail from upper India to Calcutta, A few 


eeruelty towards birds in railwey days ago the editor had occasion to be present 
at the Howrah station, where he found in. a 
train a cage containing six birds of a species nearly two and a_ half. cubits 
high. One of them had died, and the legs and wings of three were broken, 
and only two were standing upon the dead and wounded birds. Tne cage 
was so small that it could only accommodate two such birds, and‘yet no 
lees than six such birds had been forced into it, making the matter as bad. 
as the Black Hole affair. In another cage lots of birds were found huddled 
together, and a large number of them had died. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Howrah, is requested to put down these cruel 
practices. ; ba 


44. A correspondent of the same paper says that the meeting con- 

: __vened by the Chairman of the Dacca Muni- 

an tene Lord Dufferin’s re- cipality by order of the Divisional Commis- ) 
sioner for the purpose of considering the 

measures to be adopted for the purpose of giving a suitable reception:to 
Lord Dufferin was attended by only 54 persons, most of them officials. 


Though the Divisional Commissioner presided at the meeting, very few 


non-official gentlemen were present, the fear of having to pay subscriptions 


having prevented the majority of them from attending it. The Magistrate 
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Dacca, who has been appointed Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
pgs sent letters to all wealthy persons asking for contributions, and this 
peans that if the Magistrate can collect any money in this way, that money 
qil not be money voluntarily paid. 
~~ Again, the address to His Excellency first prepared by the Commis- 
joners of the Dacca Municipality had to be submitted to the district 
sathorities for approval, and was rejected on the ground that it was not full 
if the Viceroy’s praise. <A fresh address was therefore prepared by order 
f the officials, and it contains nothing but praise. 

45. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 18th November, cannot say - precisely 

oieaee why Lord Dufferin is coming to Dacca, but 
Lord Dufferin’s coming visit © the following reasons may be stated in this 
we connection :-— 


(1) Last year a farewell address was presented to His Excellency at 
Calcutta, the capital of Bengal. This year he may be 
anxious to receive a farewell address at the capital of East 
Bengal. ee 

(2) His Excellency was unable last year to show proper attention to 
the two Nawabs of Dacca when they met him at 
Calcutta. This may have hurt the feelings of the two leading 

-and most loyal zemindars of Bengal, and it is probable that in 
order to please them Lord Dufferin has decided to see them 
at their own house. 

(8) His Excellency may desire to open the gas-works which the 
Nawab has promised to Dacca. The Dacca public is re- 
quested to commemorate Lord Dufferin’s visit to their town 
by connecting Dacca and Goalundo by rail. Such railway line 
will do immense good to trade and agriculture, and yield a 
net profit of 20 or 25 lakhs of rupees a year. The writer 
makes this proposal especially to the Government officers at 
Dacca, and to the European members of the Dacca com- 
munity. | | 

46. The same paper says that the anti-Congress meeting at Dacca 
was attended by 3,000 persons, most of whom 
were respectable men. There were only a 
few Mahomedan school-boys present at it. Most of the respectable and 
‘influential Mahomedans of Dacca were present at this meeting. The oldest 
and most respectable zemindars of Haybatnagar-Jangalbari in Mymensingh, 
the oldest and most respectable zemindars of Kartikpur in Furreedpore, and 


The anti-Congress meeting at Dacca. 


the respectable and influential Mahomedans of other places were present. 


Some of the leading men sent representatives and letters of sympathy. Such a 
powerful meeting of Mahomedans was never before held in Dacca, and this 
meeting undoubtedly represented the views of the Mahomedans of East 
Bengal on the subject of the Congress. 

47. The Urdu Guide, of the 21st November, says that the people of 
this country do not know anything about the 
Re Conguees mere Congress movement, and that it is only a few 
educated Hindus who are creating an agitation in their name and trying to 
injure Government. , 


Assam ParErs. 


48, The Paridarshak, of tie 12th November, expresses sympathy with 
semen Mr. Fitzpatrick in his recent bereavement, and 
ey ‘says that it was feared that the heavy shock 
received by him would in some measure interfere with the Chief 
tioner’s autumnal tour. But the writer is glad to find that Mr, Fivzspatrick 
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hes commenced his'tour. It is only:kind aad ‘Conscientious governors };, 
‘Mr. Fitzpatrick ‘thet can expéct to ‘secure the love and‘ respect of th 


le. ack : - z : ness 7a° a’ , 
: peop 49. The same p ap er heartily thanks: Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Chief ‘Oo it 


Pane prremessea the “to of generog; 
- The Chief Commissioner of Assam nq large-heartedness ‘in which he h 
ae et ee ducted his: correspondence with the Sansing 
newspaper. Mr. Fitzpatrick has by bis conduct in this connection enhang, 
the glory of his administration. ie 

50. ‘The:same. paper is glad to find that Mr. Fitzpatrick has decid, 

‘upon amending the rigorous provisions of 4} 

oT aaa Land and Revenue Ree Agsam Land and Revenue Regulations, 8, 

the Ohief Commissioner will be misled if } 

allows himself to be guided in.this matter by the advice of Mr. Stevensog 

the present Deputy Commissioner ‘of Sylhet. Mr. Stevenson, as has be 

said times without number, is a hard-hearted officer, who will ruin t) 
people for the purpose of swelling the Government revenues. 

In amending the Assam Land and Revenue Regulations, the Chis 
Commissioner is requested to pay particular attention to the sections whic 
relate to the registration of holdings and-the names of their) proprietors, § 
and which have made the sale and purchase of landed property vey 
troublesome and expensive. 

51. Thesame paper is astonished to find that the Manager of th 

son diaieatiiaetis tis Mesaijan tea-garden, who severely beat 20 
peng x eaes: 7 coolies, thereby causing the death of fou 
among them, has received no heavier punishment than imprisonment fo 
three months and ten days and a fine of Rs. 350. It ie hoped that the kin 
and just Chief Commissioner of Assam will look to the matter. 


~ 
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